The Foreign Office in War Time
himself, and dared to see in Bonaparte's offer a sign of the times.
Accordingly, in 1800, before Grenville's outraged officialism had fully recovered from the shock of Bonaparte's irregularity, Pitt suggested to our ambassador at Vienna, Lord Minto, that Austria might be disposed to co-operate with him in an international reconnaissance of peace possibilities. Austria, however, as has been seen, after what happened at Leoben, had already committed herself to the agreement with France, which, in February 1801, was formally confirmed by the Peace of Luneville. Our Vienna embassy's reports more than justified Downing Street's scepticism of Napoleon's sincerity. He refused to discuss the peace preliminaries except after he had provisioned his troops in Malta and Egypt; Malta was then blockaded by the English, In Egypt the victory of Aboukir Bay had cut off the French troops from the rest of Napoleon's army. To have entertained, therefore, his terms of parley would have been for England to have renounced the chief advantages she had thus far gained, and practically to have surrendered to French control the land of the Pharaohs and the island of St Paul. The divisions in the British Cabinet formed, as has been seen, the great obstacle at home to ending the war. Pitt's determination to get peace on any tolerable terms would have triumphed over the difficulties raised by his colleagues. The insuperable bar was Bonaparte's resolve to employ an armistice for the purpose of recruiting his strength against England. Only in a secondary sense did Pitt's pacific vigilance or Addington's weariness of war procure the Peace of Amiens; its real cause
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